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Thanksgiving at The Training School 
A Holiday Guest 


In New York on Thanksgiving Day jostling thousands were 
struggling for football tickets, theater tickets, seats in the subway 
or what not, and countless thousands were awaiting in delightful an- 
ticipation the serving of an especially appetizing and hearty meal. 
In virtually every other city and town in the country a similar situa- 
tion prevailed, only on a somewhat smaller scale. And throughout 
it all, nearly everyone participating in the observance of the day 
doubtless thought he was having a very fine time and that there 
was very little of the good things in life that he was missing. 

But the beautiful part about life in New York and other cities 
seems to be the fact that most of the people who live in such places 
never know just what they are missing and as a result never have 
occasion to feel sorry over matters of whose existence they are not 
aware. 

Hence there are thousands and thousands of people who will go 
on through life little thinking that they missed a great deal on 
Thanksgiving Day in 1927. But the writer of these lines knows bet- 
ter. He knows what they missed in Vineland at the Training School 
by not being there on Thanksgiving Day. 

First of all they missed seeing some four hundred happy young- 
sters arriving in the assembly room of the Training School along 
about 10:30 a. m. on that great day. And they missed obtaining one 
of the lucky numbers that was handed to each child who passed into 
that assembly hall—a little lucky number on a piece of cardboard that 
simply roused each child to such a stage of happy anticipation that 
he could hardly wait until he saw just what that lucky number stood 
for. 
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Then they missed seeing Professor E. R. Johnstone (who ing- 
dentally is much more like a father to those children than a mere 
professor) make his appearance before that assemblage and they 
missed the fine ovation that those boys and girls gave him just be. 
cause they liked him about as well as anyone could reasonably expect 
to be liked by anyone. And they listened raptly while he made a 
few brief remarks and told them about all the nice things that were 
in store for them at this fine Thanksgiving Day Party. 


Then, about the time the countless thousands up in New York 
were getting ready to rush out to football games or theaters or some- 
where else, thinking they were going to have a wonderful time, they 
missed something else well worth hearing. For it was at this juncture 
that Professor Johnstone introduced someone who certainly needed no 
introduction to those boys and girls—none other than Supeintendent 
Charles E. Nash who proceeded to give an extraordinary form of 
entertainment. With a quaint sort of instrument (the writer is some- 
what dubious about the exact type) he played “Bye, bye, Blackbird,” 
and several other numbers which were highly appreciated. This play- 
ing was done chiefly through the constant gyrating of Mr. Nash's 
vocal cords, if you must get scientific—or perhaps it isn’t scientific 


either—and at all events it proved two things—that Mr. Nash is 
master of this particular instrument, whatever it is, and the chil- 
dren were simply delighted. 


Then the writer of these lines had a little experience which was 
not only missed by the countless thousands, but which everyone in 
the assembly room also missed because they had no part in it at all. 
He sang a song for the benefit of these children and was accorded 
such a meed of applause that he was somewhat embarrassed. Se- 
cretly he was rather glad he was singing to the children because he 
feared grown-ups would not have bestowed such hearty approbation 
But that applause was certainly better than a footbal game because— 
well, you try it some time and see how it makes you feel. 

But the great event of the day had not yet transpired. For 
the fine playing of Mr. Nash, the feeble efforts of the writer and 
the altogether adequate and charming work of Miss Nellie, the blind 
pianist, as accompanist, amounted to nothing when the curtain went 
up and revealed all sorts of odd little boxes containing prizes, one 
of which was to go to each lucky boy and girl. That aroused their 
interest to a high pitch, let me tell you. 
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Then the calling of numbers began and one by one the boys 
and girls went up on the platform to get their prizes. Tim, whom 
everyone acquainted with the Training School knows, was the proud 
recipient of a fine red apple. And everyone got something. 

But the principal winners—the luckiest ones— were Elizabeth and 
Francis. For the former got a mighty nice live rooster as a prize 
and the latter a fat waddling duck. The purpose for which the roost- 
er was given as a prize was explained to the recipient. It seems 
Mr. Rooster was destined for a cookpot for the general benefit of 
the cottage to which this child belonged. 

The duck, likewise, was expected to meet a like fate, but here 
a little difficulty arose. For its proud possessor announced that he 
had'seen trained ducks in the movies and that he fully intended to 
keep it and train it. So for all the writer knows, the duck may still 
be leading a peacful existence, learning to perform tricks. 

Well, after the prizes were all distributed, back the boys and 
girls trooped to their cottages and what a dinner they had there. 
And then the rest of the day was given over to various forms of 
amusement and pleasure. 

And now, after reading these lines, if you don’t think some of 
the busy city folk missed something on Thanksgiving Day by not 
being at the Training School, I simply have been unable to describe 
the nice times that were had well enough tc make you appreciate 
them. 
And as for the boys and girls, they simply could not have had a 
better time anywhere else. And sober reflection will prove that this 


statement is absolutely true. 
—W. H. Nicholas 


Our Santa Claus Letters 


If you, Big Man, were told tomorrow morning at nine o’clock that 
before bed-time you were to write a letter to a great, unfailing benefac- 
tor, and that in that letter you might ask for the three things that you 
want most in all the world, moreover if you knew that this great 
giver of gifts would surely come in a few weeks and you would 
shake his hand, hear him sing and see him dance, and that as sure 
as daylight follows dark he would go to your house and leave there 
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the things you asked for; because he did last year and the year be. 
fore and the year before that. Don’t you think Big Man, that you 
would be all shaky like? And that you would think all day long 
about what you were going to ask for and when it came night and 
the best friend in your house began to get get out the pencils and the 
paper and everybody was sort of whispering and for the one-hyp- 
dredth time you changed your mind about the “size or color” and 
then all at once your turn came and you slipped into the seat of 
the scribe—well, don’t you wish, Big Man, that your faith could 
carry you through one such day as that again? 

Here, in this village of children, where the oldest is always young, 
year after year this unquestioning faith goes on and gray hair and 
faltering steps only mean that we are accorded the joy of greeting 
Santa Claus first, or receiving some special gift from his own hand, 

To share with you a bit of the joy that comes from the Christ- 
mas letters we have chosen a few from the big pile of over five- 
hundred and hope that your Christmas may be brighter because of 
the faith and spirit of the children, old and young, at The Training 
School. 


Dearest Santy: 
I am one of your very little boys and so happy because you are 
coming to see me soon. Won't you please bring with you 
1. Some picture books 
2. Cut out puzzles 
3. Drum 
4. Winding toys 
I'll try to keep awake so I can say “Hello” when you come to 
Baker Cottage. 
Love from 
Your little chum 
Jerome. 


My dear Santa Claus: 

I would like to have a Sleepy Doll with long curls and some 
material to make a dress as I like very much to make doll dresses. 
A game, Uncle Wiggely, a tube of Colgate’s tooth paste, a black 
leather belt and a sewing box. That’s all thanking you very kindly 

From 
Josephine. 


And a bag of nuts. 
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Dear Santa: 
I would like very much to have a carpenter’s brace and three 


bits sizes 1/4’, 3/8’ and 1/2,’ also a Stanley smoothing plane No. 5. 
I have some other tools and I would like to have these to complete 
my kit. 
Hoping I can have these, I am 
Sincerely your friend, 
Albert. 


Dear Santa: 
Will you please bring me for my Christmas 


1. Chromatic Harmonica 
2. Watch 
3. Wool Cap (brown) 
I like to play but have no mouth organ and I am learning to tell 
time. I hope you can find these things for me. 
I wish you just the Merriest Christmas ever. 
Charlie 


My dear Santa Claus: 
All the boys in Mills Cottage wrote you so I am going to write 
you a letter too. Maybe you have some things in your pack for good 


dogs. I don’t run away anymore. I go after the boys when school 
is done and do what Mrs. tells me. Will you please bring me a har- 
ness? Elmer gave me a bath this morning and Harold shined up my 
collar. After a while I will go for a walk. 

I wish you a Merry, Merry Christmas. I love you and am 


your good friend. 
Bobby Mills. 





“In the Cattell Cottage Class are now enrolled sixteen children. 
Some go for one and some for two hours daily, according to their 
abilities and needs. Today I visited the class at 9:30 and found a 
very happy and well occupied group. They were classified into three 
groups and two little boys playing on the floor. Beginning tomorrow 
the music teacher will go to this group at 10 A. M. for a ten or 
fifteen minutes period and will have the children sing songs—just 
for the pleasure and the change.” A. M. N. 
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Psychology and Public Health 


Edgar A. Doll 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


The old public health was concerned with man’s environment: 
the new public health is concerned with man. When we discarded 
the old theories of miasmas, noxious vapors and contagia, and ac 
‘knowledged that “man’s chief concern is man,” we broadened the 
scope of public health work until today, it comprises many social- 
welfare activities. It is not sufficient that the public health worker 
know the rules of sanitation, the method of preventing the spread 
of communicable diseases and the registration of vital statistics; 
he must be prepared to face, as part of his daily work, problems of 
education, industrial hygiene, delinquency, charitable relief, child hy- 
giene, mental hygiene and the like. 

Fortunately, we are getting away from the tendency to leave 


‘the solution of each of the problems in social welfare to a special 


group, for we realize more and more that each is so bound up in 
the whole that it cannot be disassociated from it. We realize that 
the prevention of tuberculosis can be accomplished only by the adop- 
tion of a complete public health program, and conversely that a 
public health program that is not concerned intimately with tubercu- 
losis control cannot be effective. So it is with mental health, with 
which the psychologist is concerned. In this paper we endeavor to 
indicate the specific uses of applied psychology in the general field 
of public health with special reference to the needs and interests 
of public health workers. 


PsycHoLoGy AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


One of the most unfortunate consequences of the complicated 
social life of today is the alarming increase in both major and minor 
mental disorders. Not only are the frank psychoses evidently on the 
increase, but a graver menace to public health is raised by the in- 
crease in the milder forms of mental ill health. Nervousness, psy- 
chasthenia, neurasthenia, mental conflicts and mal-adjustments are 
steadily increasing, and all have a direct bearing on individual and 
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community health. Wndoubtedly one cause is the ever increasing 
complexity of our social organization which is not accompanied by 
a corresponding evolution of personal intelligence and sanity. 

In this country, particularly from 1890 to 1910 our population 
was increased by a heavy immigration from the poorer stocks of 
Europe, coming from an extremely simple environment to one of 
great complexity. This immigration definitely lowered the general 
average intelligence of our population, and at the same time added 
to our health and social problems. This is not a situation with 
which we can reason, but one which demands immediate action. 
New social devices must be created for adjusting individuals to their 
environment. In this field of mental hygiene, psychology has speci- 
fic contributions to offer. 

For the purpose of this discussion psychology may be described 
as the study of the adjustment of the individual to his environment 
from the point of view of his intelligence, feelings, character and skill. 
This phase of psychology is especially interested in the study of 
individual capabilities, interests, ambitions and “drives” which unite 




















in what we call personality. Rapid strides have been made in the 
direction of developing adequate methods for studying individuality 
and for assisting the individual to make the best possible adjustment 
of himself to his environment. Even among university students 
many personal, social, and mental difficulties arise which require the | 
systematic study of specialists in order to insure the mental health 
of this group.* Let us observe how this adjustment works out in 

particular fields. 









PsyCHOLOGY AND MENTAL DISORDERS 










One of the principal concerns of applied psychology through its 
branch of clinical psychology is the diagnosis or study of ab- 
normal mental states. As the field of abnormal psychology is devel- 
oped, the psychiatrist—one who treats mental diseases—is more and 
more turning to it for the solution of the strictly mental problems | 
of his psychotic cases. Disturbances of emotion and_ volition, 
irregularities in specific mental processes and variations in general 
intelligence are a legitimate field of psychology in relation to psy- | 
chiatry. The solution of the problem presented by these cases is a } 
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* See Z Leatherman and Edgar A. Doll, A Study of the Moaladjucted College 
Student, The NE me Clinic, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1925. 
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definite contribution of psychology to mental hygiene in its narrower 
sense. 

Inasmuch as mental illness usually is caused by, or at least ac. 
companied by, physical illness, the psychologist makes no attempt to 
proceed alone in this field. Conversely, the physician will find it 
advisable to draw on psychology for interpretation of the abnormal 
mental states which so frequently accompany physical illness, For 
this purpose the psychologist is of particular assistance in analyzing 
and describing these mental states, and even of cooperating in their 
treatment under certain circumstances, even though such analysis 
and treatment should not be undertaken independently of strictly 
physical diagnosis and treatment. Much of the work now done by 
psychiatrists may be’ shared with psychologists, thus relieving the 
psychiatrist for the more adequate study of the physical condition 
of the patient. 

In the field of mental deficiency the psychologist is recognized 
as specially competent, through his tests and diagnostic standards, 
to give aid in the detection of the feeble-minded. Through his con- 
tacts with education and his relations with industry usually he is able 
to indicate those most profitable lines of adjustment, education or 
training which constitute the present-day psychological treatment of 
the majority of mental deficients. The professional clinical psy- 
chologist is trained to recognize those cases of mental deficiency 
which presumptively have physical bases and will thus assist public 
health workers in urging the special medical diagnosis and care 
which might be of assistance in the therapeutic treatment of mental 
deficients. 


PsyCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS 


In the field of public education psychology has taken a particular 
ly important field in recent years. The work of the psychologists 
in public school systems has strongly supported the work of physi- 
cians in pointing out the important relations of educational hygiene 
to public health. Since public education has been extended and in- 
tensified, the school administrator is now confronted with certain 
health problems in the public schools which formerly were not present. 
The necessity for segregation and special education of the feeble- 
minded is now recognized in many quarters, not only for its benefits 
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to these defectives themselves, but especially for the advantages which 
accrue to normal children from the removal of the defectives from 
the regular grades. 

Where it has been possible to extend the services of psychology 
beyond the detection of the feeble-minded, definite advances have 
developed in the general classification of all school children. This, 
in turn, has led to the recognition of other types and degrees of in- 
dividual differences in school children requiring special classifica- 
tion and special education. 

The nervous child, the sensitive child, the manually-minded child 
and the gifted child all present special problems of classification and 
education, which, if not adequately cared for, may lead to serious 
individual disturbances which ultimately become important problems 
in the broad field of public health. There is no question but that 
medical inspection in the public schools should be supplemented by 
mental inspection, and that this mental inspection should not be re- 
stricted to mere detection of feeble-minded children or the general 
classification of children according to levels of intelligence, but should 
pay particular attention to all the emotional and volitional disorders 
of childhood and adolescence which while perhaps not very frequent, 
are very important. 

The most serious criticism of public instruction today is that 
it is not yet adequately adjusted to the individual differences in ability 
and personality of school children. So many of the problems of public 
health among adults can be traced to causes arising in the school 
period of the individual’s life, that public health workers should en- 
courage the expansion of psychological service in the public schools. 
A competent psychologist would prove invaluable to any school sys- 
tem, especially if his activities are not restricted to the negative 
or abnormal cases. Much prophylaxis in conduct, attitudes and 
habits can be encouraged through him. 


PsycHoLocy APPLIED TO JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


New theories of crime and delinquency have led to a wide demand 
for medical, psychiatric and psychological service in our correc- 
tional institutions. The results of such services have fully justified 
the theories, so that today no disposition of delinquents or criminals is 
adequate which does not provide for mental and physical examination 
of the offender. While the immediate predisposing causes of crime 
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and delinquency are undoubtedly economic and social, nevertheless, 
it is known that in a large proportion of offenders the underlying 
cause may be physical or mental. In institutions for juvenile delin- 
quents it has been found repeatedly that about one-quarter of these 
delinquents are feeble-minded. In reformatories, jails and prisons 
the proportion, while less than in the juvenile institutions, is very 
much greater than in the population at large. Moreover, among 
those offenders who are not found to be mentally deficient or de- 
fective, investigation shows an astonishing frequency of minor defects, 
deficiencies and disorders of personality which may be immediate’ 
predisposing factors in the delinquency. 

These personal characteristics seldom are changed by the ordinary 
course of correctional treatment, which is far too often only custo- 
dial or penal and not truly correctional, so that when the offender 
returns to society he frequently continues to be a problem to the 
public health worker. But where these individual peculiarities are 
discovered by suitable study or diagnosis the probability of perma- 
nent correction is greatly increased. The ultimate problem of pub- 
lic health will, therefore, be materially ameliorated if adequate ser- 
vices for mental examination are developed in connection with the 
courts, jails and correctional institutions. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND CHARITABLE RELIEF 


In the field of charitable relief the new ideals demand that 
relief be in the direction of developing independence on the part 
of the object of the relief. Too frequently in social work, this re- 
lief is offered without adequate analysis from the scientific point of 
view of the causal factors underlying the immediate need. Too 
frequently the object of relief is mentally, socially or industrially 
incompetent, and this may not be discovered until after a long period 
of trial and error, which is not only expensive, but time-consuming, 
both for the person relieved and for the social worker. In this 
way the ultimate correction of the causes leading to the necessity 
for relief are often misunderstood or overlooked, whereas scientific 
study of the individual might have indicated the essential problem. 
If, on the other hand, the social worker is given a clear-cut statement 
of the fundamental abilities and traits of the object of his endeavor, 
he can definitely and positively undertake remedial measures with 
reasonable assurance that they will be effective. 
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PsycHoLocy APPLIED To INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In the field of industrial adjustments psychology has proved to 
be of particular value since the war. Methods now are available 
which make it possible to study not only the general capabilities of 
the wage earners, but also their specific capabilities and personal 
characteristics. The adjustment of the worker to and in his work 
is one of the most important problems of public health work, since 
mal-adjustment leads directly and indirectly to many forms or mental 
and physical disability. The success of the worker in his work is 
now known to depend upon his intelligence, skill, physique and in- 
terest. His attitude toward work, both emotionally and volitionally, 
is of the utmost importance, since motivation is the prime essential 
for happiness in one’s work. One’s competence for his work depends 
upon the relation of his capabilities to its demands. 

If the worker’s intelligence is not equal to the demands of his 
work, ultimately he will fail, or if his intelligence is below the de- 
mands of his work, ultimately he may become mal-adjusted. Skill 
for work may be acquired through education, training or experience, 
but, after all, the acquisition of skill depends upon certain innate 
capabilities of the nervous and motor system for receiving such train- 
ing or profiting from such experience. Intelligence tests, trade tests 
and devices for studying interests, feelings and motives, while not 
yet developed to a state of perfection, are sufficiently developed to 
be of material assistance in vocational placement when properly ap- 
plied. The happiness of the worker in his work is one of the things 
that too frequently becomes lessened with the increase of industrial 
organization, and yet this happiness is essential to the ultimate wel- 
fare of society at any stage of its development. 


PsycHOLOGY AND CHILD HYGIENE 


It is evident that the mental abilities of children are closely 
related ‘to their physical development. The recent development of 
mental tests for children of pre-school age make it possible for the 
psychologist to measure the mental consequences of imperfect health 
and nutrition in such ways as to emphasize the importance of child- 
care early in life. Child-study has shown that certain native tenden- 
cies are practically unmodifiable and that others respond definitely 
to proper training if the physical system has-been cared for- properly. 
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Failure to attend early to the problems of mal-nutrition and physica] 
defects may alter permanently the intellectual and social capabilities 
of children. Misunderstanding of their special disabilities and par- 
ticularly of their emotional experiences may result in permanent ner- 
vous and psychic abnormalities. The child hygienist who attempts 
to correct or repair this damage can well profit from training in genetic 
psychology. 

Adolescence is another period of importance in mental and phy- 
sical instability. This is one of the stages of development when the 
individual is especially vulnerable and may be permanently influenced 
by comparatively slight stimuli. The ideas and attitudes and feelings 
developed during this period often have a permanent effect on the 
later life of the indivdual, especially when related to physical factors, 
Presence of toxemias at this stage of development may alter perma- 
nently the mental life of the individual, and the physiological changes 
arising from the sexual system have a permanent bearing not only 
on the physical, but especially upon the social welfare of youths. By 
means of standard mental tests and character analysis, the clinical 
psychologist may now approach these difficult problems with some 
assurance that he can contribute definitely to the understanding of 
child nature and the vagaries of youth. The hygienist should not be 
so concerned with the physical problems of these periods that he is 
usually unable to pay sufficient attention to the mental needs of chil- 
dren. 


PsyCHOLoGYy IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Psychological clinics have been organized in many correctional 
institutions, supplementing the psychiatric and medical examination 
service. These clinics obtain information and perform services which, 
when added to the medical and psychiatric and other special services 
in the institutions, are of great value in understanding, classifying and 
rehabilitating offenders of all ages and types. 

In our State Prison this work has been developed principally 
along the lines of trade and vocational diagnosis and placement, in- 
cluding vocational surveys of all the industries and occupational as- 
signments. In particular cases special psychological analyses have 
been made of prisoners with excellent results. The individual pris- 
oners are studied from the point of view of their intelligence, edu- 
cation, personality and skill, and the correctional treatment undertaken 
in each case is based largely on these considerations. 
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At the Rahway Reformatory special emphasis has been laid on 
yocational guidance with a view to analyzing young men for pur- 
poses of trade training and industrial rehabilitation. Mental defec- 
tives are segregated and either receive special treatment or are trans- 
ferred to appropriate institutions for permanent custody. 

At our State Home for Boys the psychological studies have 
shown a very high proportion of mental defectives, and in addition 
have developed important new ideas regarding classification of delin- 
quents by psychological type as well as by intelligence level. In 
particular, in this institution it has been found that the majority 
of the boys are of the manual type, that is, are relatively superior in 
ability to receive manual education and vocational training, as con- 
trasted with academic or book instruction. Indeed, it is believed 
that a very large number of boys became delinquent because their 
manual propensities were ignored by the public school system, for few 
boys in the correctional institutions of New Jersey come from the 
vocational schools. 

The system of tests employed by these psychological clinics con- 
sist of group intelligence tests, both literate and non-literate, the 
Binet-Simon test, and a variety of special individual tests adapted 
to the particular case under examination. A minimum schedule of 
examinations is applied in every case, although the specific character 
of the examination depends somewhat upon the grade and type of the 
person examined and the special problem presented. In the prison, 
for example, the army trade tests are employed to determine present 
degree of occupational skill, and special tests of motor aptitude and 
skill are also used. In the Rahway Reformatory vocational aptitude 
tests and tests of special interests are employed as a means to vo- 
cational guidance. 

So important have been the results from these clinics that the 
administrative policies and the education and training facilities of 
the institutions have been modified in order to meet the needs indicated 

by the results of the examinations. The results are revealed in the 
improved discipline of the institutions and in the improved adjust- 
ments upon release. 


SUMMARY 


From these rather dogmatic statements, the elaboration of which 
is not possible in the limited scope of this paper, it is evident that 
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psychology as a science and as a profession has much to offer jn 
the field of public health, and the public health worker who does 
not encourage the development of psychological service in the field 
where he practices is hindering his own work as well as limiting 
health conservation. 

We should endorse and promote the growing movement for sup- 
plementing medical inspection with mental inspection in the public 
school systems of the state and country. 

In our contacts with the courts and public institutions we should 
encourage the establishment of mental clinics for the diagnosis and 
classification of offenders, leading to recommendations for specific 
correctional treatment. 

Organizations for charitable relief and social welfare should 
encourage the development of local and county mental clinics to 
which their special cases may conveniently be brought for study and 
recommendations. 

The child-hygienist should encourage parents to take their chil- 
dren for early study to such mental clinics as may be or can be 
made available and in problem cases for repeated observation. 


Speech and Its Defects 
Eugene W. Martz, M. D. 


Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio 


Speech is distinctly a human accomplishment. It is interesting 
to notice how speech develops along with the: progress of civilization 
and the broadening needs of man. It varies from a simple, crude 
type of utterance in the primitive tribes to a most complex intricate 
combination of sounds in the more civilized groups. The normal adult 
speaks as mechanically as he walks, little realizing the elaborate 
neuro-muscular coordinations necessary for this complicated yet in- 
dispensible art. 

Considered from a physiological aspect, proper speech involves 
the following activities: (1) well regulated and rhythmic breathing 
with the ability to expel air with the proper cadence and force, (2) 
delicately balanced tension of the vocal cords to produce pleasing 
and well modulated tones, (3) rapid and closely coordinated movement 
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of the lips, tongue, palate and pharynx in order that the articula- 
tion may be correct and distinct, (4) diversion of some air through 
the chambers of the nose to secure a pleasing resonance. 

Speech defects may be compared to postural defects, some being 
quite evident, others more obscure and harder to detect. Such de- 
fects are not an indication of mental retardation although a great 
many aments are afflicted with the speech difficulties of one sort or 
another. Some are due simply to habit, some to improper or lack of 
training, others result from anatomical or pathological defects of the 
parts. Still others are said to arise from the interference of un- 
toward psychical influences. 

In the average individual a defect of speech is usually amenable 
to treatment by one properly trained in this work. In securing a 
history of the case the examiner should omit none of the following 
items: psychological study, physical development, habits and past ill- 
nesses. In addition it is essential that one determine just which 
sounds are improperly made and why. 

No single classification of speech has been generally accepted 
but the following rather simple division into seven groups is quite 
practical as well as inclusive. 

1. So-called “baby talk” is a familiar type of faulty speech. 
It may assume one of the several forms but is usually a disorder in 
which the individual substitutes one sound for another. “T” may be 
substituted for “K” or hard “C” as in cake; “W” for “L” as in love; 
ete. 

2. Defects of voice may manifest themselves as harsh, nasal 
monotonous or weak tones. 

3. Cluttering is the term applied to rapid, choppy or indistinct 
speech. Often important letters and syllables in the words are slur- 
red over or entirely omitted. 

4. Lalling or tongue-tied usually results from an erroneous use 
of the tongue which is allowed to lie on the floor of the mouth during 
articulation. This error is especially noticeable in those sounds in 
which the tip of the tongue is used, as t, 1, and d. 

5. Lisping is a rather obnoxious form of speech, sometimes 
due to anatomical disturbances but often the result of carelessness 
or poor control of the lingual muscles. 

6. Foreign accents, although not usually objectionable, are still 
improper and show lack of adaptability to new accents and sound 
combinations. 
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7. Stammering (or stuttering) includes a very interesting group, 
Fortunately, encouraging results may be obtained by the careful and 
earnest treatment of these cases. 

In any course of correctional treatment the child must first of 
all realize what is about to be done and assume a cooperative attitude 
He must have confidence in the instructor who in turn should exhibit 
unlimited tact and patience. Since such training is actually work 
for the child, care must be exercised not to fatigue him by too long 
drilling. Certain cases will require medical or surgical treatment, 
while simple lip and tongue exercises may suffice in others. Th 
whole personality of the individual must be altered in the “psychic” 
patients or entirely new nerve pathways established. 
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The surest way to solve the great social problems which center 
about feeblemindedness is to have a large body of intelligent citizens 
familiar with conditions and thinking out a solution. The best way 
to develop such a body is to start while they are young, to let them 
feel that it is partially theirs, and as they grow up they will feel that 
interest and give that support which is so essential to a School of this 
character. We cannot develop an Alumni as the schools and colleges 
for normals can, but we can start something that may take the place 
of it if we will secure the interest and the attachment of the children 
of our Association members. Eight of our present Trustees and 
Lady Visitors and a large number of Association members are the 
sons and daughters of former Board of Association members. The 
family interest has continued but their membership has not been at- 
tained until they became of age. 
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